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pilgrims flock to it by thousands from the most distant countries of the peninsula.
It is a spectacle to see the crowds, morning and evening, when the sun begins to
gild the facades of the temples and palaces, thi-onging the ghats on their way to
immerse themselves in the sacred waters of the Jumna, the Yamouna of the
Sanscrit poets. Men and women up to their waists therein, their faces ecstatically
raised towards heaven, then accomplish the mystic rites of purification by which
both body and soul become cleansed from all their stains.

These crowds, notwithstanding their fanatic enthusiasm, are very tolerant
Europeans and infidels of all sorts circulate in the midst of them with impunity,
witnessing and even criticising the religious ceremonies without any one seeming
to care about it In scarcely any other place except India, and there amongst the
Hindoos only, have been found at all times the most absolute religious liberty
and tolerance united to the most unbounded fanaticism. This explains the -
creation of so many different religions, which have always existed side by side in
an almost perfect harmony. If Buddhism alone was driven out by force, it was
because it alone was a religion of proselytism, desiring dominion over and the
destruction of other sects.

One of the things which most struck me as soon as I set foot in the crooked,
steep lanes, of the city was the immense number of apes, which are seen on the
terraces of the houses, the awnings of the shops, and even in the midst of the
footpaths. These apes, of the Gibbon species, of a russet colour, with the breast
and hind parts of a carmine hue, made the most grotesque and impertinent
grimaces at the sight of our European costumes; and they even carried their
insolence so far as to run after us as though they meant to attack our calves.
These malicious animals seemed to be conscious of their sacred character, and
showed no degree of fear at the threats I made them with my cane. I j should
have taken good care, however, not to strike them, being too well aware of the
unhappy fate of two poor English officers some years ago, who, having wounded
one of these apes, were pursued by the populace and thrown into the river, where
they perished before help could reach them.

The principal bazaar seems to be the general rendezvous, not only of the apes,
but also of all the animals which Brahminic piety maintains in the city. Gibbons
with long hairy arms, langours with their black faces, and pigeons and paroquets
swarm on the awnings of the shops, leaping, flying, shrieking, and grimacing in
the midst of the crowd, and even going so far as to steal the fruits and seeds
which the shopkeeper lazily defends. Add to these whole herds of oxen, and
zebus, with theii; weighty humps of fat shaking on their backs, walking with a
slow, majestic step, gently putting aside with their horns the people who come
in their way, or lying down in picturesque groups across the middle of the
street, and you will have some idea of the strange picture which this bazaar
presents.

Everything at Muttra recalls the memory of its most distinguished son.
Nothing is to be seen on the temples but statues of Krishna under different
forms; the very walls of the houses are covered with rough and gaudy paintings
representing the exploits of the hero. Here he is seen, while yet a child, strangling
the python that ravaged the country_^there, as the true Indian Hercxdes, he is
striking down monsters, or holds on his finger the mountain he one day rooted
from the earth to shelter himself from the rain. But the favourite scene, which is